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THE AFFAIR OF ANAGNI 

The incidents of the pontificate of Boniface VIII mark im- 
portant steps in the transition from the Middle Ages to modern 
times. In the closing years of the thirteenth century the ideal 
of medieval imperialism clashed with the reality of growing na- 
tionalism and the conflict of the Pope with Philip the Fair, of 
France, became the climax of a struggle in which the Anagni 
incident was the dramatic denouement. Ordinarily that affair 
is regarded as part of the bold policy adopted by the French 
king and his advisers and its larger results were in keeping with 
that policy. But those results were fortuitous and a study of 
the details brings one to the conclusion that the affair ought 
rather to be regarded as an incident in Italian politics. Looked 
at as the final act in the struggle between Boniface and the 
Colonna it becomes more intelligible than considered as the cul- 
mination of the policy which included the embargo on precious 
metals and the calling of the Estates General. That Philip's 
government was disposed to dabble in the broils and intrigues of 
the Patrimony is obvious. And remembrance of the revolt of 
the Colonna which had made such demands on the Pope's powers 
in 1297 that he withdrew the bull "Clericis Laicos" and assumed 
a friendly attitude towards France made it advisable to stir up 
new troubles in 1303 in order again to distract Boniface from 
pushing his dispute with the king. Beginning, then, with an 
attempt to foment rebellion in papal territory, the French agent 
became involved in an effort of Sciarra Colonna to regain his 
family's lands and to take personal revenge on the Pope, 1 



1 For the subject of the war of the Colonna and bibliography thereon see 
LUDWIG MoHLER, Die Kardinale Jakob und Peter Colonna. Ein Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Zeitalters Boniface VIII. Paderborn, 1914. (Quellen und 
Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte in Verbindung mit ihrem\ 
historischen Institut in Bom, herausgegeben von der Gbrres-Gesellschaft, 
XVII Band). MOHLER more cautiously says, "so kommen wir zu dem Schluss, 
dasz die Colonna auch an diesen Attentat eine Mitschuld trifft, wenn nicht 
gar von ihnen irgend-welche Anregung dazu ausging." p. 121. 
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After the subjection of the Colonna in 1298, Boniface could 
reasonably suppose that he had humbled the arrogance of the 
Roman nobility. His crusade against those powerful leaders of 
the Ghibellines had wasted their patrimonial estates, and liter- 
ally leveled the family stronghold to the ground. The two 
Cardinals, Jacopo and Piero Colonna, uncle and nephew, heads 
of the unfriendly faction in the sacred college, were excommuni- 
cated, deprived of their spiritual and temporal honors, and even 
deposed from their cardinalates. The secular heads of the family, 
Agapit, Stephen and Jacopo, better known as "Sciarra" (the 
brawler) , were deprived of their lands and goods. Humiliating 
submission after the capture of Palestrina had resulted in a 
temporary lifting of the papal ban, but subsequent flight brought 
about a second condemnation. The incident in this struggle 
which points directly to future events was the appeal of the 
Colonna to a council to decide whether Boniface held the Papacy 
legitimately. 2 They claimed that the abdication of Pope Celes- 
tine was invalid and that consequently his successor was an 
usurper. A "libellus" to this effect was widely disseminated and 
was given serious consideration by the University of Paris. The 
demand was the more significant because it emanated from mem- 
bers of the sacred college. It is probably the precedent for the 
French appeal a few years later, for the refugee cardinals were 
favorably received at the French court. 

As part of his policy of crippling the turbulent Italian nobil- 
ity the Pope was building up a principality at the expense of the 
neighboring baronage, both as temporal bulwark for the Papal 
power and as a means of aggrandizement for the family of the 
Gaetani. Extensive use of Papal patronage enabled him to raise 
his relatives to important positions in Church and State, and 
liberal expenditure of Papal treasure succeeded in creating a 
barony which dominated the Patrimony. The new State, stretch- 
ing from Subiaco to Ceprano, was placed in the hands of the 
Pope's nephew, Piero Gaetani, popularly known as the 



3 Pierre Dupuy, Histoire du differend d'entre le pape Boniface VIII et 
Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1655, pp. 34-38. This is a collection of the most im- 
portant official documents relative to the struggle. It is here that the 
memorials of Nogaret in regard to his participation in the affair at Anagni 
are to be found. 
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"Marquis." This sudden elevation of an obscure family to a 
position of pre-eminence excited the fear and hatred of the Cam- 
panian aristocracy which saw its own feudal semi-independence 
seriously threatened. Consequently, though outwardly the 
Pope's position in the Patrimony seemed unusually secure, in 
reality there was a conglomerate of hostile forces each waiting 
a chance to assert itself. The Latin nobles, cowed by the fall of 
the Colonna were apprehensive for themselves; the supporters 
of the "Celestine theory" held that Boniface was an illegal Pope ; 
and even the Cardinals were indignant at the novelty of seeing 
two of their number deposed. By the early part of 1303 the 
Colonna found the times favorable for agitation in France be- 
cause the royal policy had come under the direction of William 
of Nogaret, an enemy to the Pope. The whole of the subsequent 
proceedings seems to point to the influence of the Papal exiles. 
The appeal to a council, the secret journey of Nogaret to Italy, 
the assault on the Pope's person, were innovations in French 
policy which bear an Italian tinge, and their results accrued to 
the immediate benefit of the Roman nobility. On March 12, 1303, 
Nogaret appeared before an assembly in the Louvre and laid be- 
fore it a series of charges against Boniface which are reminiscent 
of the Colonna manifesto. The principal accusation was that 
Boniface had unlawfully replaced Celestine on the Papal throne. 
Incidentally the Pope was accused of simony, heresy, and other 
vices to give color to the main charge. The King was called 
upon to convoke a general council of the Church to judge Boni- 
face and elect a new Pope. For this purpose the arrest of the 
Pope was advocated ("persona dicti flagitiosi posita in custodia") 
and the appointment of an administrator for the Papacy during 
the vacancy. 3 Three months later a second memorial appeared 
repeating and elaborating the charges against the Pope even 
more in the Colonna manner. * 

This was followed by a more vigorous and daring enterprise 
on the part of Nogaret and the Italian exiles. Some time be- 
tween March and June, 1303, Nogaret, accompanied by one of 
the King's financial agents, a Florentine, Musciatto Guidi de 



3 Dupuy, pp. 56-9. 

' MOHLER, pp. 116-118. 
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Franzesi (called by the French "Mouchet"), and two French- 
men, left France for Italy. Their destination was Florence, 
where they had letters of credit on the Perruzi bank. From there 
they proceeded to the castle of Staggia in Sienese territory, a 
place belonging to Musciatto, and made that their headquarters. 5 
To believe that these four men came to Italy with the express 
purpose of seizing the Pope in the midst of the Papal States and 
of carrying him a prisoner to France, there to await trial by a 
future council, is impossible. It seems more reasonable to sup- 
pose that Nogaret's mission was the culmination of a policy of 
intrigue which had been in progress for some time. Musciatto 
and his brother Biccio had been advancing royal interests in 
Tuscany. Already French agents were busy in the Patrimony 
and the Campagna, but no tangible advantage had been obtained. 
Probably Nogaret came south to stimulate this secret activity in 
the hope of obtaining definite results in the form of an uprising 
against Boniface. 

The commission under which Nogaret and his associates acted 
authorized them to go to certain places ("ad certas partes") for 
the purpose of carrying on some business for the King ("pro 
quibusdam nostris negotiis"). To each one was given full and 
free power to enter into relations in the King's name with any 
persons, ecclesiastical, noble, or otherwise, and to contract 
alliances or incur such obligations as they should see fit. e Such 
a broad commission clearly indicates a policy of opportunism. 
Boniface had come to terms with Philip in 1297 because of his 
more pressing troubles in Italy. If, therefore, these four French 
agitators, by the use of intrigue and money, could stir up active 
hostility to the Pope in his own dominions they would materially 
advance the royal interests in the diplomatic struggle with the 
Papacy. It was well enough known that Papal Italy was rife 
with discontent. The scheme for a council appears rather as a 
diplomatic threat than as a serious proposal. But if such a de- 



' Robert Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret, Rat und Grossiegelbewahrer 
Philipps des Schonen von Frankreich, Freiberg, 1898, p. 60. A complete list 
of sources on this subject will be found here. J. I. I. von Dollinger, Ad- 
dresses on Historical and Literary Subjects, London, 1894, p. 183. Ernest 
Renan, Etudes sur la Politique Religeuse du regne de PhUippe le Bel., Paris, 
1899, pp. 24-7. 

" Dupuy, p. 175. 
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mand could be stirred up in Italy along with civil war the King 
would have a more powerful leverage against his opponent. 

Nogaret himself gives a brief account of his negotiations in 
Italy. He avers that he tried in vain to present formally the 
French indictment and demand for a council to the Pope but was 
unable to secure access to him or to the Cardinals. 7 Just how 
far this can be credited is hard to say. Nogaret's account natu- 
rally presents his own actions in as harmless a light as possible, 
but the fact that it was written for the eyes of those who were 
closely connected with the whole struggle on the Papal side and 
were even present at Anagni 8 must have restrained him from 
telling actual falsehoods. It is very probable that Nogaret at- 
tempted some negotiation with the Papal court. It would add 
color to the French agitation if the Pope could be shown obdurate 
in his refusal to vindicate himself before the assembled Church. 
It would rob him of the plea that no formal demand for a council 
had been made to him. But that a mission so begun was in- 
tended to culminate in an attack on the Pope's person seems 
highly improbable. France was not eager for a council for the 
good of the Church; what Philip wanted was an advantageous 
understanding with the Pope and the imminence of pro-conciliar 
agitation in Italy might be calculated to help in bringing Boni- 
face to a resumption of diplomatic relations. 

Failing in his approaches towards the Pope, Nogaret turned 
to the other Italian powers in an attempt to excite them against 
the usurpation of Boniface. His negotiations with Charles II, of 
Anjou, King of Naples, were fruitless. The Papacy, because of 
the Sicilian dispute with Aragon being a necessary ally for 
Naples, Charles, without being friendly to Boniface, was in no 
position to support the schemes of his French kinsmen. An at- 
tempt to stir up the Roman nobility was equally barren of re- 
sults. They were afraid of Boniface and held back. The fall of 
the Colonna and the Jubilee of 1300 had so emphasized the ap- 
parent power of the Pope that much as the Papal baronage 
might hate Boniface they had a well developed fear of his 
"austeritas." 9 The actual attack can hardly be disassociated 



' Dupuy, p. 246. 

s Ibid, p. 472. The future Benedict XI was an eye-witness of the assault. 

'Ibid, p. 441. 
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from the Colonna's agitation among the lords of Latium, 10 an 
agitation with the same general aim as Nogaret's, namely 
trouble for the Pope, but one which was more likely to interest 
itself with a coup de main, opportunity for which was afforded 
by the Pope's presence at Anagni. That it was the French plan 
to form a conspiracy of a few local nobles, abduct Boniface, and 
carry him to France is unbelievable. The assault itself was 
probably planned only a few days before its execution and either 
precipitated by the Pope's intention to issue the Bull "Super 
Petri Solio," or carried out by the Colonna and their friends in 
the course of their personal feud. It was these Italians who 
would reap the immediate advantages. With Boniface and the 
Marquis dead or prisoners the new principality of the latter 
would go to pieces and the local nobles would recover their 
castles. " 

Nogaret insists, sometimes in rather vague terms, that the 
intention of the Pope to issue a Bull 12 against the King was what 
determined him, as the King's agent, to adopt extreme meas- 
ures. 13 In that Bull Boniface assumed that Philip was already 
excommunicate under the general anathema of the Bull "Unam 
Sanctam," and that being so he had been contumacious in his re- 
fusal of absolution at the hands of the Papal legate. He had 
despitefully used Papal envoys, maltreated ecclesiastics, and 
associated with the excommunicate Colonna. For all these rea- 
sons the Pope claimed there was no doubt that Philip was ex- 
communicate. His subjects, consequently, released from their 
oaths of fidelity, need no longer keep faith with him. 14 For so 
serious a sentence and from Boniface, the Bull is worded rather 
mildly and is devoted more to a recitation of the King's "crimes" 
than to the sentence of condemnation. In all probability it was 
intended more as a diplomatic stroke than as an actual means of 
involving Philip in difficulties. The Pope lacked the assistance 



"Raynaldus, "An-nales Ecclesiastici," Baronius, (1749), IV, 356, Note. 

11 This is the result mentioned in one of the eye-witness accounts of the 
affair, a letter written very shortly after the assault and found at Grenoble, 
(ed. Digard, Revue des Questions Historiques, XLIII, p. 559, ff.). Re- 
ferred to as "Grenoble Account." 

12 Dupuy, p. 246. 

13 Ibid, pp. 181-6. Perhaps we have here a reflection of the arguments 
of Sciarra Colonna seeking French participation in his violent act of revenge. 

14 Ibid, p. 185. 
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of any powerful secular prince for carrying such a sentence to 
its logical conclusion but he could hope, perhaps, that the pres- 
tige which clung to such a condemnation would frighten the 
French King. 

Even this reason for the Anagni episode would be insuffi- 
cient were it not for the association of Nogaret with Sciarra 
Colonna. The latter was a rash, desperate man bent on extort- 
ing from the Pope the restoration of his family, and on taking 
personal vengeance upon Boniface. Certainly popular opinion, 
as reflected in the French and Italian chronicles, regarded the 
affair as the work of the Colonna supported by French money. 1B 
How long Sciarra had planned such a move we cannot say. 
Nogaret asserts that he himself undertook stringent measures 
only five days before the assault. 16 It seems possible to infer 
that the plans for attack were formulated without Nogaret hav- 
ing any intention of participating himself, but that the Cam- 
panian barons, unwilling to brave the Papal ban unsupported, 
refused to undertake the expedition except with the open recogni- 
tion of France and under the leadership of the French agent. " 
Perhaps, too, Nogaret feared for the personal safety of the Pope 
should the attack prove successful. It was not in the French 
interest that Boniface should be killed by the King's allies and 
Nogaret is said to have saved the Pope from the vengeance of 
the infuriated Sciarra. 18 

Preparations for the attack had been carried on hurriedly. 
The time was short and only a small company from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood was gathered together. 19 Already negotia- 



15 Continuatio Chronici Guillelmi de Nangiaco (Recueil des Historiens 
des Gaules et de la France, Paris, 1869, (XX, 589) ; Chroniques de Saint- 
Denis depuis 1285, jusqu'en 1328, (Ibid., XX, 674) ; Continuatio Girardi de 
Fracheto (Ibid., XXI, 22) ; Excerpta e Memoriali Historiarwm auctore 
JOHANNE Paeisiensi (Ibid., XXI, 641); E Floribus Chronicorum, etc., 
auctore Bernardo Guidonis (Ibid., XXI, 713) ; Fragment d'un Chronique 
anonyme (Ibid., XXI, 148) ; Fragment de chronique concernant specialment 
le regno du pape Boniface VIII (Bulletin des Comites Historiques, Histoire 
IV, 57, 1853). Chronicon fratris Francisci Pipini Bononiensis (Muratori, 
IX, 740, 744); Ferreti Vincentini Historia (Ibid., IX, 1002-3); Ptolomaei 
Lucensis Historia Ecclesiastica (Ibid., XI, 1221-23). 

" Dupuy, p. 246, No. 44. 

" Ibid, p. 441. 

" Chroniques de Saint-Denis, op. cit., p. 674. 

" Dupuy, p. 246, No. 45. 
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tions had been opened with citizens in Anagni. Some of the 
nobles there were relatives of the Colonna 20 and doubtless not 
only sympathized with that family but probably also had fears 
of being themselves swallowed up in the Papal marquisate. 
Cardinal Napoleon Orsini, a brother-in-law of Sciarra, and 
Cardinal Richard of Siena, were also ready to assist the attack- 
ing party. Indeed it is said that Sciarra took refuge with Cardi- 
nal Orsini at the castle of Marino and that the two planned the 
assault before they associated themselves with Nogaret. 21 Fer- 
entino was the rendezvous and here on the night of September 6, 
1303, through the agency of the podesta Raynald of Supino, the 
local barons were assembled to join Nogaret and Sciarra. 22 

In the gray dawn of Saturday, September 7, 1303, the expedi- 
tion arrived before Anagni. Friends within opened the gates 
and the little army headed by Nogaret carrying the banner of 
France and accompanied by Sciarra Colonna entered the town. 
As soon as they were inside, raising the cry, "Long live the King 
of France and the Colonna," 23 they made straight for the Papal 
palace 24 in hope of surprising it. The principal street, however, 
led by the palace of the Marquis, who had evidently been warned, 
for Sciarra and his followers found the way barricaded with 
benches and other impedimenta, while the houses along the 
road were fortified and ready for defense. Piero Gaetani, his 
sons and the lord of Conticelli, heading the resistance, " manned 
the palaces and the surrounding buildings with their servants. 
These shot at the attacking party with bows and arbalasts, and 
threw stones from the roofs, killing and wounding many. 2e 



20 "Grenoble account," pp. 559-60. 

21 Ferreti Vicentini, Historia, Muratori, IX, 1005. 

22 Dupuy, p. 175. 

23 "Grenoble Account," p. 559. 
M Dupuy, p. 247, No. 46. 

25 Ibid, p. 311, No. 33. 

* Ibid, pp. 247, 443. "Curtisan," p. 511. The most detailed account of 
the whole affair is a letter written by a monk attached to the Papal court 
who calls himself a "curtisan." It is a strictly contemporary, eye-witness 
account, hostile to the French party and the Colonna. The letter was partly 
copied into Rishanger's chronicle ("Chronica Monasterii S. Albania," ed. 
H. S. Riley, Rolls Series, London, 1865). It is edited and published in full 
in the Revue des Questiones Historiques XI, pp. 511ff. 
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The noise of the tumult aroused the townsmen, who threw 
open doors and windows, and ran wildly into the streets to find 
the cause of the clamor. It soon spread about that Sciarra 
Colonna, "brother" 2T of the two excommunicated Cardinals, had 
obtained a large force from the King of France and had come to 
take the Pope and put him to death. 2e In the meantime the 
hoped-for surprise had proved a failure. The attacking party, 
although it had carried the barricades, 29 was unable to break 
into the palaces of the Pope and Marquis. It did force entrance 
into the residences of three Cardinals, known friends of the 
Pope, and looted the rooms. The Cardinals themselves barely 
escaped with their lives by the back way ("per latrinam") and 
fled in disguise to the Pope's palace. 30 Meanwhile Nogaret had 
summoned the citizens into the market place and informed them 
that the assault was being made to save the integrity of the 
Church "which Boniface held captive," and sought their aid in 
this pious undertaking. 31 The aristocracy and the chief mem- 
bers of the commune readily assented to this. Under the leader- 
ship of Adenulph the capitan, a mortal enemy of the Pope, they 
ranged themselves under the banner of the Church and joined 
the invaders with the forces of the town. The cry was raised 
"Long live the King of France and the Colonna. Death te the 
Pope and the Marquis !" and the attack renewed with vigor. 32 

It is interesting to note that the fact that there were two at- 
tacks, one before and one after the coalition with the Anagniotes, 
has been generally ignored in accounts of the affair, but the 
sources seem clearly to indicate this. Nogaret, whose items are 
to all appearances arranged chronologically, mentions first the 
attack on the Marquis and then the summoning of the people. 
He expressly states that as soon as the city was entered they 
made for the Papal palace "non declinando ad dextram, vel 
sinistram." 33 The curtisan's account is similar •* That the 



" He was not their brother, but the curtisan always calls him such and 
it was apparently the popular conception. 
* "Curtisan," p. 511. 
"Ibid, p. 512. 

"Ibid, p. 512; "Grenoble Account," p. 560. 
" Dupuy, p. 247, No. 48. 
" "Grenoble Account," p. 559. 

33 Dupuy, p. 247, Nos. 46-8. 

34 "Curtisan," p. 512. 
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attacking party should so act is reasonable even though it had 
allies within the town. If the object of the attack could be 
achieved independently of the local powers the invaders could 
act freely in their own interests. Indeed it was the conflict of 
the plans of Nogaret and Sciarra with those of the local leaders 
which brought the expedition to nought. Probably, then, the 
appeal to the townsmen was the result of the Marquis' stubborn 
resistance. 

There seems to be little room for doubt that Nogaret's alli- 
ance was with the nobles, and that the band which joined in the 
attack was composed mainly of the aristocracy. The people as 
a whole, then, did not take part in the assault, while it was the 
"populus" as distinct from the commune which took the lead in 
the rescue, with the aristocracy at least holding aloof. The dis- 
tinction in terminology made by all the contemporary authori- 
ties is too apparent to be overlooked. Nogaret says that the 
"maiores" citizens helped in the attack. s5 The "Grenoble ac- 
count" relates that the knights and householders ("milites et 
domicelli") joined the invaders. 36 In Raynaldus the local of 
allies are called "optimatibus Anagninis" and the narrator adds 
that it was with them that the Bishop of Ostia concluded peace 
when the affair was over and to them that the Pope granted 
pardon. " The "curtisan" says nothing about the participation 
of the Anagniotes in the assault. According to him the capitan, 
Adenulph, and three or four neighboring barons, all mortal 
enemies of the Pope, attached themselves to Sciarra. He does, 
however, state that the "maiores totius populi" took the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the capitan. 38 The election of Adenulph 
shows the existence in Anagni of hostility to the Pope and may 
have been part of the schemes of Cardinal Orsini and Sciarra. 

The Pope's position was now decidedly precarious, for the 
success of the attack was only a matter of time. Negotiation 
was a last resort with the possible hope that in the meantime the 
people might be won to the Papal side. Boniface therefore sought 
a truce from Sciarra which the latter granted until 3 o'clock in 



15 Dupuy, p. 247, No. 48. 
M "Grenoble Account," p. 559. 
" Raynaldus IV, 356, Note. 
" "Curtisan," p. 512. 
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the afternoon. It was only 6 o'clock, 39 but Sciarra, feeling him- 
self master of the situation, could afford to give the Pope a few 
hours. The respite offered Boniface a chance to try his last 
expedients. Secret agents went among the people promising 
great things if they would come to the Pope's rescue. From the 
"curtisan's" account it seems that the people, over-awed by the 
communal aristocracy, though pro-Papal in sentiment, were un- 
willing to range themselves against the forces of the town which 
were following the capitan. *° The Pope's agents were obliged 
to return with news that nothing could be done because supreme 
authority in the town had been lodged with Adenulph. " 

The failure of his negotiations with the populace forced Boni- 
face to treat with Sciarra. Sending to the Colonna leader he 
offered to make amends, with the concurrence of the Cardinals, 
for the injuries done that family. But Sciarra was not in a mood 
to talk of amends. He proudly sent back word that unless the 
two Cardinals Colonna were fully restored to their temporal and 
spiritual powers, and all their family and kin reinstated in their 
former possessions and honors he would put the Pope to death. 
He further added as an ultimatum that after the restoration of 
the Colonna Boniface should renounce the Papacy and submit 
himself to Sciarra's mercy. Truly these terms do not sound like 
those of an agent from the King of France ! Well indeed might 
the Pope groan when he heard them and cry "Woe is me! This 
is a hard saying." 42 Negotiations were carried on throughout 
the truce, but Sciarra's obdurate insistence upon his impossible 
demands precluded all chance of agreement. 43 So when the truce 
expired, about 3 o'clock, Sciarra himself eagerly gave the com- 
mand for renewing the attack and his followers again rushed to 
the assault of the two palaces. 

Situated next to the Papal palace and abutting closely upon 
it was the principal church of Anagni, dedicated to the Holy 
Virgin. Some of the clergy had taken refuge there during the 
tumult and had locked the doors. Determined to obtain an addi- 
tional point of attack against the palace the soldiers set fire to 



" Ibid., p. 512. 
"Ibid., p. 513. 
" Ibid., p. 516. 
° "Curtisan," p. 513. 
" Ibid. 
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the church doors and burned them away. In the rush which fol- 
lowed their collapse the refugees were despoiled of such weapons 
and objects of value as they had, ** but the church itself was not 
molested. " Meanwhile the attack on the palace of the Marquis 
had been pushed so vigorously that further resistance became 
impossible. Opening negotiations with Sciarra and Adenulph, 
Piero Gaetani surrendered on condition that his own life and the 
lives of his sons and servants be spared. Two of his sons tried 
to escape in disguise but were seized and thrown into prison. * 5 * 
The Pope wept bitterly when he heard of this and gave himself 
up for lost. The attacking force could now concentrate its 
energies on the Papal palace. The doors and windows had been 
battered in and the building set on fire when the defenders of 
one gate capitulated, * 6 affording the assailants an entrance. * T 
Immediately there was a rush for the Pope and with a great up- 
roar the crowd burst into his chamber. 48 Boniface was found 
lying on a bed, 49 dressed in his Papal robes, holding a Crucifix 
tightly in his hands and kissing it fervently. 50 Insults and 
threats were hurled at him — robber, heretic, criminal, false 
Pope, deserving of death for the wrongs done to the Colonna and 
their kinsmen. 61 Many of the soldiers even struck him. 62 

The whole palace was now in an uproar. All resistance 
ceased. The Pope's attendants abandoned him. Only Cardinal 
Ispani, Bishop of Ostia, 53 Brother Nicolas Boccasini, the future 
Benedict XI, M and one other remained with him. " Even his 
nephew, Cardinal Francesco, fled, and, according to Nogaret, 



" Ibid., p. 514. 

" "Grenoble Account," p. 560. 

4t * "Curtisan," p. 514. 

" "Orvieto Chronicle," p. 351. This is a contemporary account by a per- 
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set the example of plundering the Papal treasure which the do- 
mestics quickly followed. 66 The followers of Sciarra and the 
Anagniotes, ranging through the building, seized everything of 
value. Archives were broken open, charters and diplomas torn 
to pieces. " Gold and silver vessels, vestments and ornaments 
were carried off before the Pope's very eyes, but he remained 
unmoved and indifferent, merely quoting "The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 58 
Not even the sacred character of relics could save them from 
plunder for the sake of their setting, and one pious chronicler 
especially mentions a vessel containing the milk of the Blessed 
Virgin which was then emptied. 59 In the confusion of the as- 
sault and sack the Archbishop of Gran is said to have been 
killed, 60 while the remnant of the defenders were either cut 
down or driven from the palace. The palaces of the Marquis and 
the Bishop of Palma were also looted along with the bank of the 
Spini, and Simon Gerard, the Pope's banker, barely escaped with 
his life. 61 

When Nogaret pushed his way into the Pope's room he found 
everything in confusion. 63 To the threats and insults of the 
soldiers Boniface made no reply, but to their constant demands 
to abdicate he returned a steadfast refusal. When threatened 
with death if he remained obstinate he offered his head saying in 
the vernacular, "Here is my head. Here is my neck," and added 
that he would never renounce the Papacy as long as he lived. 
Sciarra wanted to kill the Pope and is even said to have struck 
at him with his dagger but to have been forcibly restrained by 
Nogaret. 64 The latter certainly claims all the credit for defend- 
ing the Pope's person and asserts that he exercised every care 
to keep him from bodily harm. 65 It was certainly very much in 
his interest to prevent the murder of the head of Christendom 
by men who were following the banner of France. Nogaret's 
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position in the expedition seems to have been rather anomalous. 
He was the figure-head who rode in advance with the French 
banner and gave the undertaking its high moral tone. Sciarra 
was the real leader. It was he who directed the attack and his 
ultimatum to the Pope shows that his aims were personal and 
Italian rather than French. The other members of the expedi- 
tion looked to him as their chief and took their cue from him. 
They regarded the affair as an incident in the war between the 
Colonna and Boniface. As the representative of a powerful ally 
Nogaret would have some influence over Sciarra, but over the 
others he had little or no control, as he repeatedly protests. 66 

True to his mission and to his legal training Nogaret laid be- 
fore Boniface the formal charges made against him at Paris and 
called upon him to summon a council. 67 Boniface refused. What, 
then, was to be done with him? Nogaret took the Pope into his 
personal custody and remained in the same room with him from 
Saturday until Monday while Raynald of Supino who was in 
French employ 68 kept guard over the door with a body of 
soldiers. 69 Now that the Pope was a prisoner, there was a di- 
vision of opinion as to how he should be treated. Sciarra wanted 
to put him to death. Nogaret and others wished to take him a 
prisoner to France. There can hardly be better proof of the 
sudden conception and hurried preparation of the assault than 
the fact that no definite line of action in case of success had been 
formulated. Nogaret asserts that he had been ordered to bring 
Boniface to France and that he was prepared to do so, but he 
mentions the fact only once in his numerous memorials and that 
in one of the later ones ; he puts no stress upon it and gives no 
intimation as to how he intended to accomplish it, so we cannot 
help wondering how specific his orders were. 70 Still, a third 
party made up of the nobles of Anagni, were very unwilling that 
Boniface should be removed from the town. n It was this con- 
flict of opinions and interests which prevented any action on the 
part of the Pope's enemies. Nogaret was in possession of Boni- 
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face's person, but he was so placed that he could not hope suc- 
cessfully to carry his prisoner to France. Because of his official 
position he felt responsible for the Pope's safety and even re- 
fused to allow any but his own servants to feed the old man for 
fear of poison. 72 He also tried to get in touch with the Cardinals 
in order to open negotiations, since the captive Pontiff refused 
to consider his proposals, preferring to court martyrdom, but 
his endeavors were without success. 73 

Meanwhile other forces were being put. in motion. We have 
already noted that the local nobles were unwilling that the Pope 
be carried away, and we find the people alleging that their attack 
is undertaken to prevent such action. 74 During the assault there 
had been secret pro-Papal agitation among the populace. Large 
and unorganized bodies of men cannot be stirred to action sud- 
denly, hence the failure to obtain popular support for the de- 
fense of the palace. Continued agitation, however, might bring 
results. Sciarra and the local leaders were no longer in accord 
and the latter may have been abettors if not instigators of the 
popular uprising. The speech quoted by the curtisan bears the 
ear-marks of an agitator working in the Pope's behalf. It was 
admitted that Boniface had committed many crimes in his life, 
but still he ought not to be put to death. "If the Pope should be 
killed here in this city among us, it would be said throughout the 
world that we were to blame for his death, the town would then 
be under an interdict and mass would never be celebrated here 
again. Furthermore, on this account all Christendom will rush 
upon us and we shall all be destroyed." 75 Whether the agitation 
was incited by the nobles of Anagni who found that they had 
been used by Sciarra, or by adherents of the Papal court who 
aroused the pious fears of the townsmen, cannot be said defi- 
nitely, but a combination of the two seems very possible. Later 
chroniclers ascribe the organization of the rescue to the Bishop 
of Ostia, who gathered together his own retainers and called 
upon the people to follow him in expelling the strangers. * 6 With 
these forces working in conjunction an attempt of the aristocracy 
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of Anagni to secure possession of the Pope might easily have 
been carried away by popular fervor into a reaction in his favor. 

Early 7T Monday morning, September 9, the people raised 
the cry, "Long live the Pope. Death to the strangers !" 78 A rush 
was made for the palace, a way forced to the chamber where 
the Pope was confined, his guard overpowered and the Pope 
liberated. Several of the soldiers were killed. Raynald of Su- 
pino and his son were captured. Nogaret was wounded, but 
escaped in the confusion. 79 The whole band of invaders was 
driven out of the town and the banner of France, falling into 
the hands of the mob, was torn and trailed ignominiously in the 
mud by the patriotic citizens. 80 . 

From the French point of view the affair was a dismal fail- 
ure. The issuing of the Bull "Super Petri Solio" had been 
momentarily prevented but there was no reason to suppose that 
the Pope would not issue it or something more serious now that 
he was free. Nogaret withdrew to Ferentino and hired the 
captain there to wage war on the Pope's relatives and the citi- 
zens of Anagni. 81 He could resume his former policy of intrigue 
and agitation in Italy, but the French cause would be handi- 
capped by a loss of prestige and the horror which this indignity 
offered to the Vicar of Christ would excite throughout Christen- 
dom. To all appearances the affair must have looked like a 
fiasco, or worse, a blunder. 82 And even Sciarra must have felt 
that his French ally had cheated him out of his revenge. 

The Pope, in the meantime, had been triumphantly conducted 
into the market-place, where he repeatedly gave thanks to God 
and to the people of Anagni for his deliverance from death. He 
made a speech to the citizens in which he pointed out the destitu- 
tion he was in as a result of the looting of his palace and he 
offered God's blessing and his own together with absolution to 
those who relieved his needs. The populace greeted the speech 
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with enthusiastic shouts of "Long live the Holy Father," and 
women vied with one another to provide him with food and 
drink. Indeed they were so liberal and so eager for the Papal 
blessing that the Pope's chamber was quickly filled with victuals 
and great quantities of wine were poured on the floor for want 
of vessels to receive it. Boniface then published a general abso- 
lution, excepting from it those who had plundered the church 
treasure or the palaces of the Cardinals unless they brought back 
the loot within three days. 83 He went even farther by protest- 
ing and publicly proclaiming that he wished to be at peace with 
the Colonna, that he was prepared to restore the two Cardinals 
to their temporal and spiritual honors, and that he pardoned 
those who had taken part in the assault. 8 * The Bishop of Ostia 
is credited with having concluded a peace between the Pope and 
the nobles of Anagni under which the latter were pardoned for 
their share in the assault. 85 A few days afterward Boniface de- 
parted for Rome where, a month later, he died under circum- 
stances which are obscure. 

The only immediate beneficiaries of the affair were the Cam- 
panian nobles, for the principality of the Marquis promptly col- 
lapsed and the former lords resumed possession of the lands 
which they had been forced to sell to the Pope or the castles 
which he had taken from them. 86 The sudden death of Boniface 
soon after the assault robs the affair of any immediate results of 
its own from the French point of view. Subsequent events have 
made the affair appear as a French victory leading directly to 
the "Babylonian Captivity." It should, however, be remembered 
that this result was fortuitous and was unconnected with the 
purpose which the King and his counsellors had in view. As an 
attempt to bring Boniface to terms, which was apparently the 
purpose of Nogaret's mission, the assault was a failure. The 
French agent had allowed himself to become involved dis- 
astrously in a local political broil. In consequence, when the re- 
moval of Boniface occurred by happy accident, the French King 
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was unable to pose as the vindicator of the Church against a 
usurper, as he had planned, but was instead branded with the 
stigma of sacrilege. This would have been serious in an earlier 
age, but the desperate condition of the Papacy and the apathy 
of Europe rendered it nil. It was great good fortune for Philip 
that the Pope fell into the hands of the Orsini at Rome and by 
becoming practically a prisoner was prevented from hurling 
anathemas against his enemies. 

The real effects of the affair, the effects which influenced the 
future, were probably unpremeditated by the authors of the out- 
rage. The assault demonstrated that mediaeval piety had given 
way to political expediency and national ambition, that senti- 
mental considerations need no longer hinder the pursuit of royal 
policy. Even though the attack itself was regarded as an act of 
the Colonna, it was impossible to disregard the patronage which 
the King extended to the Colonna and the relation of their feud 
with Boniface to the struggle between France and the Pope. 
Closely connected with this was the palpable indication that the 
Papacy was without real temporal strength. A band of con- 
dottieri had proven to Christendom that the Papal pretensions 
to political domination were without temporal foundation. The 
Popes were dangerously insecure in the very heart of the Patri- 
mony and they no longer had a champion. It must have been 
brought home very forcibly to Benedict XI and Clement V that 
the Papacy could not persevere in the policy of isolation which 
Boniface had forced upon it. The indifference of the princes of 
Europe to the outrage made it obvious that the Popes could no 
longer depend upon their prestige and their ability to manipu- 
late international politics to secure the support of a European 
power. A new arrangement must be made, a new alliance formed 
or an old one revived. France was the natural ally. The Em- 
pire had been rendered impotent by internal discord and political 
humiliation. England was too distant. Of the secondary pow- 
ers Aragon was hostile and Naples both unfriendly and unre- 
liable. France, on the other hand, until the time of Boniface, 
had been the traditional friend of the Popes. Consequently the 
easiest and most advantageous course was to abandon Boniface's 
policy and come to terms with Philip. The King, on his part, 
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appreciated that he was master of the situation. There had been 
for some time a strong French party in the College of Cardinals 
upon whose friendliness he could rely. France did not need the 
Papacy, but the Papacy needed France as an ally and champion. 
Benedict XI might hesitate and Clement V might weakly 
struggle against French domination, but they were both de- 
livered bound into Philip's hands by circumstances which they 
could not control. The real result, then, of the affair at Anagni 
was that it exposed the actual political status of the Popes and 
by this sudden exposure forced the Papacy to submit itself to 
France. 
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